REMINISCENCES

given them so much delight.   I am quite convinced
that they did not say a word too much, because I had
long known from my own experience that Matthew
Arnold, as a writer, a teacher, and a poet, had a popu-
larity in the United States more wide and general than
that which he enjoyed among his own people.   But, of
course, the friends of Mr. Arnold in Boston knew very
well that this was not what he could have wanted, and
that his natural desire would be to make every sentence
he spoke heard and understood by every audience he
addressed.   He was, therefore, strongly advised to take
a few lessons in elocution, or, perhaps, I should rather
say, in the physical art which enables a man to make
the best use of his voice and his lungs, and to let each
word carry its meaning to the ears and the minds of a
great audience.   A smaller man, a more conceited or
less earnest man than Matthew Arnold might have re-
sented this piece of advice, and turned in disdain from
the public who found any difficulty in understanding
what he had to say.   Matthew Arnold, however, was no
such man; he thanked his friends for their advice, de-
clared that he had come to America to be heard and
understood, and would neglect no means of carrying out
his purpose; and he set himself to master, under suit-
able instruction, the art of making his voice carry all
over a great hall.   Being thoroughly in earnest about
his task, he soon acquired the physical art that was
needed; and American audiences were able to follow,
with ease and with intellectual profit, every word he
had to say.

I have always thought that this fact alone was one
other proof, if any other proof were needed, of the gen-
uine manhood that was in Matthew Arnold's character.
There were some usages of the American lecture hall to
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